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Preface 



In February 1976, the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations convened what we 
called a block grant research conference with rep- 
resentatives of four organizations conducting 
m^jor research on the five programs we identify as 
block grants: Partnership forHmlih, the Om- 
nibuB Crime Act Control and Safe Streets Act, the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act, 
Title XX of the Social Security Act, and the Com= 
munity Development Block Grant portion of the 
Housing and Community Development Act of 1974, 

At the time of the meeting ACIR had completed 
its work on two of the blocks: Partnership for 
Health and Safe Streets; the Brookings Institution 
was near completion of the first phase of its study 
of the Community Development Block Grant; the 
National Academy of Sciences had published a 
preliminary report on its findings after one year of 
study of the Comprehensive Employment and 
Training Act, and the Urban Institute was well 
along in a study of Title XX, 

The purpose of the meeting was to exchange 
information on the methodology^ findings^ and 
implications of the studies and to discuss the 
impact of the aid instrument known as the "block 
grant^^omparing similarities and dissimilar- 
ities and drawing conclusions, if warranted, as 
to how the block grants are working. 

Wayne F. Anderson 
Executive Director 



T! Js document represents an edited transcript 
of this four-hour session. It has intentionany been 
edited with a light touch to preserve the spon- 
taneity as well as the substance of the session. It 
is not meant to definitively answer the question: 
Do block grants work? But rather, it intends to 
provide some insight into the workings of a popu- 
lar but as yet little understood intergovern- 
mental aid mechanism. 

Each of the five studies are described at the 
beginning of the document Following this back- 
ground, key queEtioni discussed include; Do block 
grants represent decategorization or recategoriia- 
tion? Was congressional intent ever to be de- 
categorization? What is the stata role in block 
grants? Is there a difrerence between social rev= 
enue sharing and block grants? Are the 
"generalists" more in control in block grants than 
in categorical grants? To what end? Is citizen par- 
ticipation more meaningful in block grants than in 
categoricals? 

1 would like to thank all the participants for 
their contributions and particularly Richard P. 
Nathan of Brookings for his service as chairman of 
the session. I hope those interested in the workings 
of the federal systam— particularly the federal aid 
impact on intergovernmental relations—will find 
this discussion timely and beneflciaL 

Robert E, Merriairi 
Chairman 
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Block Granfs: 

A Roundtable Discussion 



Mr* Nathani This meeting is being held at the 
Advisoiy Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations and was set up by Wayne Anderson, 
executive director of ACIR, Both Wayxie and the 
Commission's chairman, Robert E, Merriam, are 
now on the Hill testifying on the AC IR budget, but 
they will join us soon. We have a good cross-section 
today of studies that are currently underway on 
the m^or block grant programi, Fd like to ask 
each participant to start out with a ten minute 
description of his or her research program, 

Mr. Morrisi I will discuss the Breakings research 
project on the Community Development Block 
Grant (CDBG) program primarily in terms of what 
our objectives are, and Sarah LiebBchutz will talk 
about the methodology. 

We are all familiar, I think, with the CDBG 
title of the HouBing and Community Development 
Act of 1974, Brookings has undertaken a two-year 
monitoring study to examine the performance of 
the program. Although the CDBG program is 
sometimes considered simple, it turns out to be a 
fairly complicated program. Its complexity be- 
comes especially striking as we try to identify the 
issues we want to examine. 

In addition to providing a general overview of 
the program, we are trying to focus on the most 
salient and policy-relevant aspects of the program, 
particularly those elements that are new and 
likely to have a substantial impact on both local 
government and the intergovernmental system* I 
will quickly list our m^'or concerns. 

The first is the funding mechanism, because the 
program provides a new approach to the allocation 



of funds for community development. This alloca= 
tion is, of course, one of the core elements of a block 
grant approach. We are undertaking an examina- 
tion of the distribution of community development 
funds both in terms of where the money goes na- 
tionwide and in terms of who gains and who loses 
compared to the previous categorical programs. 

Fur example, we are interested in finding and 
identifying significant shifts in the distribution of 
funds. We are also interested in exploring a num.- 
ber of alternative formulas. 

Perhaps the more interesting question is how 
CDBG money is used at the local leveL We want 
to look at how the funds are being spent and what 
kinds of activities are being funded. There are a 
number of %vay s of look ing at this; for example, the 
capital expenditures versus other types of ex- 
penditures, the amount of money that goes into 
social service programs, and the extent to which 
this money is used to leverage other federal grant 
funds. 

We are looking at the targeting of funds within 
jurisdictions. The act establishes as one of its 
purposes the targeting of funds toward lower- and 
moderate-income people. To what extent is that 
being accomplished? What kind of groups, for 
example, are the primary beneficiaries of this pro- 
gram compared to those w^ho have been benefi- 
ciaries under the other categorical grant pro- 
grams? Along the same 1 ines, we would 1 ike to look 
at the extent to which there is substitution of 
CDBG funds for regular budget expenditures. 
How much of the money represents additional ex- 
penditures for community development and how 
much of it goes to replace expenditures that would 
otherwise h ave been undertaken? 

Another important feature of the program is the 
kind of political impact it is likely to have, because 
a large part of the general context within which 
the block grant emerged had to do with the idea 
that certain trends in the federal system ought to 
be modified or reversed. This was Mr. Nixon's 
''New Federalism'* theme, the decentralizntitMi of 
responsibility. These kinds of concerns raise a 
number of interesting questions that we want to 
look at. 

One has to do with the impact of the program 
on local governments. Here we want to look at the 
application process and the extent to which there 
are shi.fts in responsibility for cummunity develop- 
ment activities; for example, a shift from program 



specialists to general ists— mayors and other 
elected public officials, and city managers. 

We are also interested in the way this entire 
process is gearing up, including the preparing and 
processing of applications at the local leveh Does 
it encourage changes in what I call "democratiza- 
tion" as a way of broadening citizen participation? 
To what extent is the local decision making pro- 
cess opened up as a result of the application for 
CDBG funds? 

We are interested, too, in the kinds of structural 
changes that occur as a result of the CDBG pro- 
gram: for example, cases in which a city reor- 
ganizes various agencies into a new community 
development agency and/or simply shifts its 
bureaucracy. Related to this is the question of local 
capacity building and the extent to which these 
changes get to the elusive objective of strengthen- 
ing the capability of local government to plan and 
implement community development activities. 

Finally, we w^ant to look at the impact of CDBG 
on intergovernmental relations, a tail order dU 
vided into two subparts. One of the fascinating 
things about the CDBG program is that it makes 
urban counties full participants, and thus creates 
a number of opportunities for change, for new 
types of relations among counties and incorpo- 
rated units within counties. We're interested in 
the kind of relationships which emerge as a result 
of the CDBG program and the type of interaction 
or cooperation which is stimulated. 

We are also interested in the role of '*area- 
wides'- in the limited sense of A-95* and in the 
larger sense of sharing in the overall decision 
making and implementation processes within the 
context of the CDBG program. 

And then, finally, that big one: the extent to 
which there has been a signiflcant change in rela- 
tionship of the local government and the federal 
government—the red tape issue, however defined. 
We are looking at the ways in which the relation- 
ship between the feds and the locals has changed, 
whether the change is in the direction of less fed- 
eral involvement, a more simplified kind of grant 
relationship or, of course, whether the opposite 
process takes place. We are not only looking at the 
federal and local interaction as it relates to the 
CDBG application process but to an entire series 
of things, performance monitoring, for example, 
and what the total picture tells us about changing 
patterns of intergovernmental relations. 



^ i We are looking at the ways in which 
the relationship between the feds and 
the locals has changed, whether the 
change is in the direction of less 
federal involvement, a more simplified 
kind of grant relationship, or, of 
course, whether the opposite process 
takes place, 

Milton Morris 
Brookings Institution 



Ms, LJebschutzi I think most of you are aware 
that the interest in the Brookings' general reve- 
nue sharing study served as a catalyst for this 
study of the Community Development Block Grant 
program. While there are interesting differences 
between these two approaches of the "New Fed- 
eralism," our general approach to research is the 
same for both studies. Under both the community 
development and general revenue sharing pro- 
grams, we believe it is important to engage in re- 
search as soon as the new programs get underway. 
So within six months after governments had re*- 
ceived their first CDBG entitlement funds or ap- 
proval of them, our data collection efforts had 
begun. 

The Brookings' CDBG study is a longitudinal 
study. The field associates are now in the process 
of submitting their reports on their first round of 
field research reflecting their analyses for the first- 
year funds. A year from now they will be submit- 
ting their second and final reports on the program. 
The data will consist of the observations and best 
judgments in three basic areas— the distribu- 
tional, the fiscal, and the political aspects. 

Our approach to data collection involves the use 
of knowledgeable observers of decision making in 
62 sample communities. There are 36 Brookings 
field associates monitoring the economic and polit- 
ical impact of CDBG funds in the sample jufisdic- 
tions. Most of the aasociates are social scien tists 
with university affiliations* We have one journal- 
ist and one foundation officiaL 

I am serving in two capacities, as a field asso- 
ciate for the Rochester, New York^ SMSA, and I 



am also involved in a broader role on the overall 
study. All of us are not officially involved, but in- 
terested and informed about what goes on in the 
communities we are monitoring. 

Let me take a minute to describe the sample. 
The breakdown of metropolitan and non-metro- 
politan jurisdictions within the 62 jurisdictions in 
the sample conforms roughly to the distribution 
of non^metropoli; an and metropolitan funds under 
the act; that is, 80 percent metropolitan and 20 
percent non-metropolitan. We have, within that 
sample, 30 central cities, 12 metropolitan sub- 
urban "entitlement'" communities, ten urban coun- 
tieSj five discretionary communities (non*metro- 
politan), and five non-metropolitan hold-harmless 
communities. These jurisdictions were selected to 
provide representation by region of the country, 
size, degree of fiscal pressure, and previous ex- 
perience with the seven categorical programs 
folded into Title I of the act. We are monitoring 
in the nation's four largest cities, in fact, we are 
monitoring six of the nation's ten largest cities as 
well as several small central cities, including East 
Lansing, Michigan, and Auburn, Maine, and even 
one community which has a population under 
10,000, namely, Alma, Michigan, a hold-harmless 
non-metropolitan jurisdiction. 

Our sample of suburban entitlement units in- 
cludes Cleveland Heights^ Ohio, which had no 
experience with the earlier categorical programs, 
Greece, New York, one of the communities I am 
monitoringj which had only a very small water and 
sewer grant and which is a very fiscally sound sub- 
urb of Rochester; and East Orange, New Jersey, 
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which is technically a suburb, but which has cen= 
tral city problems and which had big urban re= 
newal and model cities programs. 

Our urban counties include Cook County, 
Illinois, which had only a very small open space 
program, and Los Angeles and Dade (Miami ) 
Counties which had substantial experience in all 
seven categorical programs. 

I would like to talk about how our field re- 
search associates arrive at their judgments as to 
the fiscal and political impacts of this money. We 
expect our associates to eng age in r xtensive inter- 
viewing using a standard re^rt form which is not 
a questionnaire but rather a guide to the kinds of 
issues we want them to consider. We expect them 
to have access to official documents, and we expect 
them to be current with the local thinking re- 
flected in the press, etc. We ex^ct them, after this 



Th© Comprehensiv© Employment 
and Training Act 

Mr. Nathan: William Mirenfofr will speak next. 
He has the distinction of being one of the first block 
grant researchers to hit this trail. He has already 
produced a report that was very well received by 
the government agencies inv jlved and the knowl- 
edgeable community of man^wer specialists,^ 
Mr. Mircngoff: The Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act, better known as CETA, was the 
first special revenue sharing program to be 
enacted. However, there are many who view 
CETA less as a revenue sharing system and more 
as a reform of the existing manpower programs. 
The purpose of our evaluation study is to learn 
what happens when a S2 billion manpower pro- 



The general revenue sharing study 
differs from the CDBG approach in 
that it is not attempting to say whether 
general revenue sharing has worked^ 
but how it has worked. ^ 

Sarah Li*, bschutz 
Brookings Institution 



collection of data* to be able to say whether the net 
effect of the CDBG money is enabling this govern- 
ment to embark on new spending programs, either 
0. crating or capital, which it would not have un- 
dertaken in the foreseeable future without these 
funds; or whether the net effect is to continue pro- 
grams formierly funded by the categorical pro- 
grams with the CDBG funds substituted for 
locally raised revenue, then freeing these funds 
to avoid borrowing or to stabiliEe or cut taxes. 

The general revenue sharing study difTers from 
the CDBG approach in that it is not attempting 
to say whether general revenue sharing has 
worked, but how it has worked. In the case of the 
Community Devi. lopment Block Grant study, we 
hope at the end of our research to be able to say 
something about how ''New Federalism" ^s op* 
crating. 



gram consisting of 1 7 different categories is decen- 
tralized and decategorized. Those are the two key 
words in the legislation. 

We are particularly interested in the impact on 
people, places, and programs. 

Among the substantive areas examined are: 
distributional effects, planning changes, decen- 
tralization, program mix, and program partici- 
pants. 

Our first concern was the level of resources 
available for manpower programs under CETA 
compared to pre-CETA levels. We were also inter- 
ested in the comparative geographic distribution 
of the resources. 

We then looked at the manpower planning pro- 
cess, before and after CETA, to attempt to comparr- 
the relevancy of planning to decision making. 

CETA scrambled the existing interorganiza- 
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tional relationfthipi at all levels. We were particu- 
larly interested in the effects of decentralizatiori 
on the roles of local man^wer institution. 

The premise of CETA is that if local authorities 
are given control over manp^iwer pr^^a^is 
through a single block grant, they will design pro- 
grams more responsive to local needs. We were 
interested in finding out whether this premise is 
valid. Has the program rnix changed? 

Most importantly, what has been the efFect on 
people? Has the clientele of man^wer programs 
changed now that decisions are made locally? 

Our methodology is quite similar to the Brook- 
ings approach. The CETA program is adminis- 
tered by ubout 400 prime sponsors.^ From this 
universe, we drew a random probability sample of 
28 prime sponsors stratified by type of prime spon- 



ministration (formerly, the Manpower Adminis- 
tration)= 

Now a word about our findings. Although the 
objective of the new legislation is to provide train- 
ing and employment opportunities through a de- 
centralized and decategorized system, CETA, in 
fact, still operates largely through categorical pro- 
grams with substantial federal involvement. More 
than half of CETA ftinds are ex^nded on categori- 
cal activities. Although most of CETA funding is 
expended on decentralized programs, the degree of 
federal intervention in these programs is substan* 
tial. The question of "federal presence" has be- 
come a source of considerable tension. What the 
local authorities view as excessive "ederal inter- 
ference is considered by the federal representa- 
tives as a reasonable discharge of their oversight 
responsibilities. SVhat we have is a large gray area 



The premise of CETA is that if local 
authorities are given control over 
manpower programs through a single 
block grantj they will design programs 
more responsive to local needs, 

William Mirengoff 

National Academy of Sciences 



sor, size, and extent of unemployment. This pro- 
duced four state prime sponsors^ six cities, nine 
counties, and nine consortia, In each of the sample 
areas, we selected an academician (manpower 
specialists or poh!tical scientists) to monitor the 
programs, interview key respondents, and provide 
us with local insights. Their inputs supplied the 
major source of information for our survey. 

Our survey instrument was an extensive semi- 
structured set of questionnaires used to interview 
at least seven major respondents in each area 
(elected official, CETA administrator, chairman of 
the planning council , employment service and vo- 
cational education officials, spokesmen for com- 
munity based organizations, etc). 

Information from our field research associates 
was supplemented by data obtained from the na- 
tional office of the Employment and Training Ad- 
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in which the grasp of the prime sponsors contends 
with the reach of the federal officials. 

There are several points to be mude with respect 
to the distributional effects of CETA. Firat* virtu- 
ally all funds are distributed by formula rather 
than by federal discretion, making the program 
universal and the allocation of resources more ob- 
jective. In terms of geography^and Vm talking in 
relative terms—the shift has been from the South- 
ern to the Western and Northeastern states. It is 
alio quite clear that counties, especially suburban 
areas, gained at the expense of inner-cities. This 
shift would have been much more pronounced had 
it not been contained by the "hold harmless" provi- 
sions of CETA. 

With respect to planning, our findings are less 
clear. Compared with the pre-CETA .system, we 
found the CETA planning process more meaning- 

5 
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fv> • ^Jic closer to the decision raakers. However, 
th -re L little evidence that CETA planning met 
Congressional expectations in terms of public in- 
s^olveniurnt. There are a number of formal require- 
ments such as publication of plans in local news- 
papers, provision for comments by interested 
parties, etc. But these are largely cosmetic and do 
not rer alt in any kind of meaningful citizen parti- 
cipation. The preparation of a CETA planning 
dQCument also left much to ba desired. Under the 
pressure of impossible deadlines, the general prac- 
tice was to pull together whatever was at hand, 
stapic them, r. i seud Lhe packayfe to the regional 
office in the hope that it would pass muster and 
turn on the funding spigot. It was not a meaningful 
planning activity. 

Congress attached a great deal of importance to 
planning councils. It mandated the establishment 
of councils by every prime sponsor and stipulated 
their composition. We found, however, that the 
councils tend to be passive and dominated by the 
CETA administrators and their stafTs. One third 
of the council membership consists of representa= 
tives of agencies which are under contract to de- 
liver manpower services to the prime sponsor. 

CETA decentralized not only the operational, 
but also the political, responsibility for manpower 
programs. It's quite clear that decisions being 
made about manpower programs now reflect the 
political processes and realities in the local areas. 
Elected officials are increasingly concerned with 
the political implications of their program deci- 
sions. 

In terms of the manpower program mix, we have 
not detected any major change in the kinds of pro- 
grams that are operating under CETA, The basic 
kinds of programs remain much the same, ah 
though there is a decided reduction in on-the-job 
training and an increase in work experience pro- 
grams. Some changes have occurred in the agen- 
cies providing manpower services. Perhaps the 
most significant development is the tendency for 
prime sponsors to become direct program 
operators. 

In terms of administration, it must be noted that 
the transfer of management of a large and complex 
system has, in factj occured. Prime sponsors have 
established control over the manpower programs 
in their areas and, for the first time, local elected 
officials are involved and accountable. 

Finally and most importantly, there is a decided 
shift in the clientele being served. Manpower 



prog rams are serving a broader spectrum of the 
labor force. This shift is reflected in a decline in the 
proportion of disadvantaged participating in man- 
power programs. 

Mr. Nathan: That s very helpful and very good. 



Title XX 

Mr. Nathan: Well turn next to the Urban Insti- 
tute study of the one program of the five that isn't 
commonly referred to by law or spokesmen or gov- 
ernmental agencies as a block grant. The Presi- 
dent now has it as one of four block grant proposals 
to take Title XX (the Social Services Amendments 
of 1974 ) and change it in such a way as to properly 
characterize it as a block grant along with the 
others we're discussing today. 

Mr, Turem: Let me give a little introductory 
material, and then let Bill Benton get into how the 
work is being done. 

To understand Title XX, which is a mystery to 
most people who aren't in the social service busi- 
ness, go back for just a little bit, to services pro- 
vided to low-income people through welfare de- 
partments. These services first got a big boost in 
1962 when President Kennedy supported legisla- 
tion, passed on the theory, I guess, that if you 
provide lots of social services to welfare recipients 
you ciin get them ofT the welfare rolls and in other 
ways help them improve themselves. Social ser- 
vices were authorized in separate titles for the 
aged, blind, disabled, and families with children 
on AFDC. 

By the end of the decade, the financial control 
system for social services was so poor and the 
definition of what you could do for people through 
social services so obscure that a number of states 
tonk the opportunity to use this authority to 
finance all kinds of things that used to be primarily 
within the purview of state flnancing-^like mental 
health services. Because it was administered 
through the Social Security Act, federal funding 
was essentially open ended. However much the 
states wanted to put up, the federal government 
was obligated to match each state dollar with 
three, or a 76 percent match. The social se- . ices 
went through a series of highly prescripti' - rulea 
and regulations, not many of which made i lot of 
programmatic sense, but they didn*t havr much 
else to go on back in the '60s, There were rules for 



services based on the number of welfare recipients 
per social worker and number of social workers per 
supervisor. 

Each welfare recipient had to have a social 
study. A good deal of the growth of the stafTs in 
local and state welfare departments during the 
'60s is attributable to this definition of the way the 
services programs were supposed to go. 

It was at this point that the funding went from 
50 percent, which is what the administrative share 
was, to 75 percent federal, and that looked like a 
real bargain to a great many of the states who 
started buying in. A number of the states didn't. 
By and large the character of the program was 
largely within the discretion of the state. 

An excellent book by Martha Derthick of Brook- 
ings'* describes this explosion. Many states used 
social services to refinance all kinds of things. You 
get some notion of the growth when you realize 
that when the Congress in the revenue sharing act 
finally set a limit on social services spending, the 
ceiling they set was $2,5 billion. Just a few years 
earlier, the social services account was somewhere 
in the vicinity of probably $300 or $400 million. At 
one time, planning in the Community Services 
Administration of SRS (Social and Rehabilitative 
Services within HEW) predicted the social services 
account (without the ceiling) would have been $12 
billion by 1975, 

In the first general revenue sharing act^ a ceil- 
ing was put on social services. Then, largely 
through the eflbrts of a few people in HEW and 
some interest on the part of the congressional 
committees, the Title XX approach was passed. I 
characterize it as similar to a block grant in its 
clear admission that the federal government does 
not know what services should be provided. Thus, 
the attitude is why not just let the states figure it 
out and give the states the money to design their 
social service programs to deal with five goals in 
the legislation — ^self support, self care, protective 
services for children and adults, the prevention or 
reduction of institutionalization, and putting 
people into institutions who probably ought to be 
in institutions. 

Title XX prescribed for the first time that this 
planning process be open to public review. The 
welfare bureaucracieB in the states are pretty 
much closed systems (as was HEW many years). 
They are vertical power systems wuh a lot of 
federaUstatc interaction. There were many times 
the state directors would have the federal regula- 



tions come out so that governors and other control- 
ling people would have to do obtain things. Wel- 
fare directors at the county level would go to 
county supervisors and say they needed a lot of 
money to do these things because the state re- 
quired it, because the feds had made them do it 
that way. 

Under Title XX for the first time the planning 
process has to be explicit, and it has to be open to 
public review. Beyond thatj the legislation has few 
requirements, A state must ofTer family planning 
andofierat least one service under each of the five 
goals, 

Pre-Title XX, the only way a non-public assis- 
tance recipient could get services was through an 
authority called "former and potential/' the idea 
being that if someone looked like they were about 
to become a recipient, one could provide them, some 
.services and head it off. If someone is receiving 
services and he gets a job, starts earning money, 
and gets off of assistance, c le shouldn't stop the 
program of services if it looks^ 1 ike they are going to 
help the person stay off %velfare. 

What happened was that former and potential 
got defined out to about five years at either end. If 
it looked like you're going to be a welfare recipient 
within five years or if you've been one within five 
years, then you could get services. It was a very 
cumbersome way to get services to low-income 
people who were not assistance recipients. Under 
Title XX that changes. In effect it decategorizes 
social service programs by essentially making 
them means-tested. People do not have to be tied to 
public assistance to get services and, indeed, at 
state option they can get services on a fee basis. In 
some states the family income under which one 
can get subsidized services is quite high. It varies 
all over the country with respect to that, 

Mr* Benton^ There are seven areas we are look- 
ing at. The first is the impact of Title XX on the 
state planning process. Is this open proce*?" that 
Jerry described different in any significant respect 
from the way the states did it previously? V/t.at is 
the relationship between that planning pn t/^ss 
and other planning processes? 

A second area is what is the impact of Title XX 
on state agency management structures? What 
mechanisms have they set up to handle fees, plan- 
ning, purchasings and whatever? 

The third area is to see what impact Title XX 
has iiad on who gets what kind of services and how 
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the services are delivered. For example, im* 
mediately prior to Title XX, a minimum of 90 
percent of the services had to go to current recip- 
ients of public assistance. That has been dropped 
to 50 percent. Have states redirected those services 
av^ay from welfare recipients to non-welfare re- 
cipients? 

Also we are asking whether there is an increase, 
which apparently there is, in terms of contracting 
out servicee and providing them directly? 

The fourth area is participation. Who is par- 
ticipating in the procese? Are there different 
people participating to different degreei and to 
what extent are they influential? How is that dif^ 
ferent? 

The next area is coordination — the law says 
there must be coordination with other human re- 
source programs. What initiative has the state 
agency taken and what mechanism existed or was 
developed to meet that requirement? 

Another is implementation. What mechanisms 
have the states established to translate the plan 
into action? What problems in training, manual 
development, what obstacles have kept the grand 
design from getting in place? 

The final area that is important to us is one 
similar to some concerns of the other research. 
How has the character of the federal-state rela- 
tionship changed? 

As to methodology, weVe going into five states 
in depth. The states are Oregon, Michigan, Iowa, 
New York, and North Carolina. We don*t purport 
that those are representative of the entire country, 
but they do represent a geographical spread and a 
variation in size. The three characteristics that 
they in combination reflect are^ first, whether the 
programs are state administered or locally ad- 
ministered. We think this may be important, 
whether local governmenta participate or whether 
it is state administered. Second is whether the 
state department is an umbrella agency, say as 
part of human resources or not. Third is whether 
states are attheir ceiling or not. When the ceilings 
were put on, only a couple of states were affected by 
the ceiling. Before Title XX passed, I would say 
about 40 percent of the states expected to be at the 
ceiling. With Title XX, there is a lot of federal 
money which states now match and use. I think all 
but about eight states indicated their intent to 
spend all the money. 

We will collect considerable data through inter- 
views; we expect to conduct about 300. In addition, 



in these five states we are collecting extensive 
quantitative data on clients, costs, and services. 

As far as the distribution of services and costs 
for the other 45 states— and this is a little bit dif- 
ferent in methodology from Bn okings and NAS— 
in the other 45 states and the District of Columbia, 
ws will gather comparable information through 
the regional offices of HEW. We have developed an 
instrument that the regional office staff will be 
administering essentially by themselves, which 
will reflect the experience of the other states. 
This will all come together in our report, which 
is due in September and in turn will be reflected in 
the report which HEW is required to submit to 
Congress in April 1977, barring adoption of a block 
grant which says we don*t have a Title XX any- 
more. 

Mr, Nathani I think it would be good if you could 
say a word about what you under-stand to be the 
kinds of changes that are in the Administration 
pro^sal that would make the Title XX program a 
block grant. 

Mr, Bentoni The understanding I have is that the 
matching requirement would cease to exist and 
the federal money would simply be an appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. Turemi The preliminary version of the bill I 
saw would have had no prior plan approval and no 
matching requirement. It would have expanded 
the scope of things that the funds could be used for 
and would move closer to revenue sharing than a 
block grant. It could be used for health and a lot of 
things and the only real monitoring relationship 
would have been an evaluation requirement. 
HEW would review an evaluation plan. 

Let me add a comment to something that Bill 
Benton said. In Title XX, if one just looked at the 
legislation and the Fe^ral Register, itdoesn*t look 
like there is an onerous burden on the state. But 
HEW put out a program manual that in my view Is 
worse than anything they put out before. 

Mr, Bentoni You can do whatever you want, but 
you*re liable not to get reimbursed for doing it. 

Mr, Turami This 20 years of putting out regula- 
tions and guidelines is a hard habit to break. E ven^ 
with a block grant, I wouldn't expect much would 
change. That's why you get these reports back 
from state social service and welfare directors and 
even some governors and mayors or their staffs 
that they don't see that anything has changed. 
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This 20 years of putting out 
regulations and guidelines is a hard 
habit to break, ^ip 



Turem 
Urban Institute 

They are afraid to try the new things that this Title 
XX approach is supposed to be liberating them for. 

They are all gun shy in Mcial services. They 
went through a series of regulatory changes and 
changes in legislation from 1972 to 1976 and they 
don't know what is coming next. None of them will 
believe this block grant approach. They figure it 
will be a block grant this year and then next year 
somebody doesn't like it* and we're back to the rule 
book. 

Mr. Nathan: Fd like to identify something you 
can think about as our first subject to discuss when 
we complete the review of the projects underway: 
does the behavior of the bureaueraey In large mea= 
sure determine whether a block grant program 
becomes an instrument for decentr&Hzation, and if 
so, to what extent? 

The point you make about the manual for pro- 
gram review is relevant to similar kinds of reports 
we get in our field resewch on the CDBG program. 
The same issue has been alive in the CETA pro- 
gram. Are you going to have creeping re-regula- 
tion to put procesi r nd structures requirements 
on when you're ta ^ ng off categorical and expendi- 
ture requiremr' 

That's why t ^ kind of research we're here to 
talk about todr aas to be both economic and polit- 
ical. You've f to know where the money is going, 
but youVr 0 got to know how the different 
players a jehaving. 

So I tl . . .1 ic we ought to take that as the first 
question. What do we really think these animals 
are going to look like when we get them all in the 
cowal? Are they really decentralization instru- 
menta? What are the things you have to look at to 
come to some assessment about that? 

The other thing Fd like to mention quickly that 
occurs to me ai 1 listen to the discussion is that 
citizen participation so far, and Sarah can check 
me, is coming out as pretty strong in a lot of places 
in the CDBG pro-am. We heard Bill say It doesn't 
have a lot of bearing in the CETAprogram* That is 



another subject that I want to put on the table for 
the discussion period. 

The next two contributions in terms of studies 
underway of block or potential block grants are 
both ACIR studies, We want to cover the oldest, 
the granddaddy of the block granted as President 
Johnson would probably have wanted to say, 314dj 
Partnership for Health. In fact, the two oldest we 
now save for last, LE AA and health, the two 
Johnwn era, pre-Nixon and Ford programs that 
are described in law and in practice, I guess in both 
cases, as block grants. 



Partnership for Health ^ 

Mr, Walken Something to set the scene. We do 
describe Title XX as a block grant in our broad 
study of federal and state aid systems, in which we 
consider categoricals as well as look at the block 
grant picture. We've already examined general 
revenue sharing. In a sense this is a revisiting of 
our 1967 report, FiBcal Balance in the American 
Federal System,^ wHere we called for a tripartite 
federal assistance system in which each compo* 
nent is to serve a different purpose. 

Thus, we have long supported block grants, al- 
though in 1967, we didn't have a picture of what a 
block grant really involved, By 1976^ however, the 
picture is clearer thanks to two block grants with 
some histoty. We are talking about block 
grants— not special revenue sharing— our staff 
knows the difference. Block grants usually came 
through as an answer to the problems of categori- 
cals. But blocks also created new problems which 
are in some respects as great as those generated by 
categoricals. 

So, ACIR is coiicemed with block grants. While 
we want more of them, we want Congress to know 
how to draft them, and we want federal agencies to 
know the new rules of administration that apply 
here. The recipient govemmenta will have to un- 
derstand that it's a difFe. jnt ball game, too. These 
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recipients include administrative generalists and 
the elected officials, as well as program adminis- 
trators. The kitchen is much hotter when youVe 
got a real block grant at the state and local leveL 
As for Partnership for Health, it is the grand- 
daddy of the lot I described it once as being like ft 
small can of putty. You can use the block grant for 
almost any health purpose at the state and county 

Health is pro 
nightmarish are 
of the politics of 



Congress every year wants to know where these 
monies have gone, and, of course, nobody knows. 
HEW has developed a system much like general 
revenue sharing, but when the federal monies are 
puny as is the case in Partnership for Health {ac- 
counting for three percent of all state health de- 
partment outlays) the funds go for any number of 
things. 



ably the most 
a from the standpoint 
grant administration. ■■ 

David B. Walker 
ACIR 



level. It represents about 16 percent of the total 
federal funds that a state health department re- 
ceives in any one year. Any time the Administra- 
tion has tried to el iminate or bury the program ^ the 
states have succeeded with the Congress in sus- 
taining it They like it that much, despite its small 
si^e. 

The Partnership for Health program came into 
being in 1967. At that time, the health profession- 
als in HEW and the pertinent members of the 
Congress a^eed that the delivery system for 
health care services had gotten incredibly con- 
fused as a consequence of the emergence of several 
different categoricals. Therefore, the resultant 
consolidation didn't have anything to do with the 
efficiency, economy, or discretion in state and local 
government but rather problems in the health 
area itself gave rise to a consensus that lasted 
about three years and then collapsed. In 1968, two 
or three areas were added to give a new special 
focus that had to be covered by state planning. By 
1970, a cluster of amendments, some coming from 
the Administration but more from the private sec- 
tor and the states, added a series of categ oricals 
like the preventive health care program. 

Health is probably the most nightmarish area 
from the standpoint of the polities of grants ad- 
ministration. One person at HEW administers the 
Partnership for Health program and another per- 
son spends one-quarter of his time in the ten fed- 
eral region offices. These people don't review plans 
in terms of any substantive sense, but there is a 
sign off. This raises a fundamental political point 
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The total authorization for Partnership for 
Health is currently $90 million. This isn't much. If 
you want to keep a block grant, you must keep 
Congress informed on what's going on. Congres- 
sional committees ar^ not going to accept nonsense 
in this area. They want some idea, or they will go 
the categorical route. They consider it their 
money, by the way. It's not state and local money. 
Congress raises it, and Congress spends it. 

If a block grant doesn't have a reporting system 
that provides some data on the impact, forget it. 
Partnership for Health has been funded at virtu- 
ally the same level year in and year out, given the 
effects of inflation; from $60 million in 1966 to $90 
million. This is an example of what happens when 
Congress doesn't get the answers it wants. It is 
particularly tragic in light of the hopes that this 
program would become the primary focal point for 
achieving a concurrence between national public 
health objectives on one hand and state and local 
objectives on the other. The assumption that there 
is a concurrence between national and state and 
local priorities is a fallacy to some degree. To put it 
another wayj if mechanisms are not worked out 
administratively with a block grant for riconciling 
the potential conflict, then youVe going to gat 
categoricals or low budgets in that program area. 

A lot of politics is involved here, but not many 
changes occurred. No governor, for exaniple, is 
going to expend political capital on a program that 
involves three percent to 15 percent of his health 
department budget. 

Partnership for Health will be considered by the 
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Commiasion at its March meeting.^ A number of 
options have been developed. One view the Com- 
mission will consider Is that in health it makes no 
sense to alter the status quo. Let the Congress and 
the middle level bureaucrats go their own way. 
The record would indicate that m what would hap- 
pen in any event. 

A second option would be a bolder, bigger block 
grant— not quite the extent of President Ford's— 
involving 15 essentially preventive health care 
programs. The Administration has one big apple 
(Medicaid) and a lot of little oranges^ but in our 
block grant program we've been looking at the 15 
little oranges, leaving that big apple out of it 
Medicaid, after all, has little to do with preventive 
health care. 

A third option stems from a report we did in 
1961^ and involves authorizing a 15 ^rcent trans- 
fer from any one health categorical grant to 
another at the discretion of the recipient jurisdic= 
tion. 

Those are the options under consideration, 
Mr, Nathan: And now law enforcement. 



Secondly, there are political factors which can't 
be ignored. To some, block grants appear to be a 
rather happy compromise between extending and 
possibly increasing general revenue sharing and 
continuing the categorical trend. It struck ^me of 
us that there had been growing concern in Con- 
gress with respect to some of the negative effects of 
categorical aids. At the moment, there seems to be 
a good deal of interest in Congress as well as the 
Administration in this middle-range approach. 

With th, je factors in mind, we re-eKamined Safe 
Streets, particularly the block grant portion of the 
Act (Part C), although we also looked at the dis- 
cretionary parts. We did not get into the law en- 
forcement education area or the work of the Na- 
tional Institute of Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice. Like Partnership for Health, this block 
grant does have a relatively long history as* 
sociated with it— seven years. Unlike Partnership 
for Health, however, it embodied the block grant 
from scratch. Perhaps this difference provides 
some other lessons of value in considering other 
block grants and their possible outcomes. 



The block grant instrument^ 
particularly in the Safe Streets area, 
works something like a melting pot. 

Cart StenberM ■ ^ 
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The Safe Streets Act 

Mr. Stanbargi As some of you know, from March 
through November of last year we revisited the 
Safe Streets program. In 1970s we took a look at 
the first year and a half of experience under the 
Act and concluded basically that the block grant 
appeared to be a viable experiment The Commis- 
sion urged the Congress to let it continue and also 
urged the states to improve their performance in 
implementing the Act, Two factors prompted our 
recent block grant research effort. First, we felt 
that in Safe Streets* as in all the block grant areas, 
this was a particularly oppwrtune time due to 
economic factors. After all, some believe that block 
grants will save money* especially if they are as- 
sociated with grant consolidation. 



There are half a dozen lessons we feel we've 
learned from our LEAA study. These aren*t the 
only ones. There are many others that are con- 
tained in our forthcoming report,* 

First of all, the block grant instrument, particu- 
larly in the Safe Streets area, works something 
like a melting pot. You have a lot of 'foreign" 
elements coming together under federal auspices 
in a functional area that was at one point almost 
exclusively a state and local domain. There is en- 
couragement, if not a requirement, for the various 
functional components of the criminal justice 
system— the police, prosecutors, defenders Judges, 
and corrections personnel— to cooperate and make 
decisions on planning and funding on a coordi- 
nated basis— something that hadn't occurred in 
200 years. In short, you have a very ambitious and 
ambiguous piece of legislation. 
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The lesson coming out of the Safe 
Streets experience is that from the 
outset, policymakers need to be clear 
about their purposes. 



Coming out of this process though is the ques- 
tion of what is the proper mix? This leads us to a 
basic issue: What is the purpose of the block grant 
for crime control? This has been a major bone of 
contention throughout the life of the program. A 
second consideration seems to be^ how do we go 
about doing the job? 

We have identified three general pur^ses 
which could be applied to other block grants. 

The block grant in Safe Streets has had a sup- 
portive role. The Act calls upon the LEAA to use 
monies to strengthen the capacities of state and 
local law enforcement agencies. 

It also has had a stimulative effect in providing 
funds to set in motion research and the testing of 
new ideas on ways of dealing with crime. 

Third, it hai had a system building component, 
pulling together the diverse elementa that have to 
do with crime reduction into this melting pot. 

Where a mix of these three elements— support, 
stimulation^ and system-building— is sought, the 
block grant is, in my view, an appropriate and 
desirable mechanism. Where one of these ele- 
ments alone is sought, then perhaps we should 
consider other approaches; for example, stimula- 
tion appears to be best achieved under a project- 
based categorical grant. Basic system iupport ap- 
pears to be best achieved under a formula-based 
categorical or even the revenue sharing option. 

The lesson coming out of the Safe Streets ex- 
perience is that from the outsat ^licymakers need 
to be clear about their purposes. What is the block 
grant seeking to do in terms of these basic consid- 
erations? What is the proper mix of these pur- 
poses? 

A second lesson involves funding. The total ap- 
propriation for the LEAA block grant program is a 
small piece of the criminal justice pie, between 
4 and 5 percent of total state-local outlays for 
this purpose. As a result, it's almost Impossible to 
discern an impact of these funds, particularly on a 
short-term basil, and I would emphasize ehort- 
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term because Congress ia geared to this time 
frame. 

Funds tend to be spread rather thinly. Some are 
used for basic system support, some for stimula- 
tion, and some for system building. But what is 
the net Impact? Here the block grant means differ- 
ent things to different people. The lesson that I 
think comes out of the Safe Streets experience with 
respect to funding is that if Congress wants results 
in a short period of timej either the purposes have 
to be narrowed or the amounts of money have to be 
Increased so that a critical mass can be produced 
that will enable some change to result. 

In Safe Streets, the critical mass has not been 
achieved and the purpose has not been focused. In 
fact J it"S been broadened over the years. 

Discretion is the third area in which we feel 
we ve learned a lot of lessons. There seems to be a 
lot of mythology in the block grant area, as well as 
revenue sharing, that enormous amounts of dis- 
cretion are conveyed to the recipient by the use of 
this instrument. There is a very delicate balancing 
act here for federal administering agencies, and In 
the case of LE AAj we find an agency under fire and 
in an extremely dlfflcult position. On the one hand, 
the spirit of the block grant almost compels it to 
decentralize discretion and authority to its re- 
gional ofRces and to states. On the other hand, 
Congress is demanding some accountability on the 
part of LEAA for performance. LEAA has been 
unable to fully satisfy both the Congressional and 
the state interests. 

Also coming into this picture are new functional 
interests and new jurisdictional interests demand- 
ing recognition under the block grant. Big cities 
and urban counties want their own piece of the 
action. The courts are putting pressure on LEAA 
and the Congress. With respect to administrative 
practices and procedures, the use of the block p-ant 
mechanism does not excuse a federal administer- 
ing agency from getting tough with recipients, 
from rejecting plans, from disapproving grants* or 



from auditing and evgluating. We find in all of 
theie areas that LEAA has h%&n lacking in vary- 
ing degrees over the years, and we are proposing 
several steps we feel would put LEAA back on 
track. If the fade "sl administering agency can do a 
goodjob in impletnentingthe block grant, then the 
pFesaurei for aategorization in Congress can be 
abated. 

The fourth legson involves categorization. We 
don't have an ideal block grant. Safe Streets is a 
hybrid arrangement, partly due to responses to 
political preisures and functional interests and 
partly to the need that Congress feels for so Hie 
assurance that the states and other recipients are 
complying with national interests expresied in 
congressional intent. 

Generally speaking, however, at ! block 
grant matures, states become better equipped to 
administer it* As the program grows older, a more 
balanced funding pattern emerges in terms of both 
the juriidictions and functions involved. We find, 
for example, the claims of ttie big city and county 
intarests as well as the courtB to be largely unjui- 
tifled on funding. On other (non-funding) issues 
they may be juatified, but while the states are 
becoming better equipped to administer the block 
grant. Congress seems more and more willing to 
cate|!orize the act. It's a bit ironic to say the least, 

A discretionary fund for the administrator, 
found in several of the block grants, seems to be a 
politically expedient way to deflect some of these 
pressures. LEAA, for example, has used dis- 
cretionary funds over the last couple of years to put 
a lot of money into court-related projects. In fact, 
the spokesmen for the judiciary, when they come 
before the Congress demanding a separate cate- 
go^ in the act, are very positive in their references 
to LE A A'f. asB of discretional^ funds. 

On the categorization point, two other things 
need to be said. One is a response to a question 
raised earlier by Dick Nathan having to do with 
guidelines. We were very ccncerned about creep- 
ing bureaucratization. Perhaps it's even worse 
than creeping categorization, but we t£K>k a look at 
the LEAA guidelines and the changes in them 
each year from 1969 to 1976. We found that with 
the exception of fiscal 1976, most of the changes 
which produced the increased requirements were 
the result of Congressional, not LEAA, initiatives. 
Many of these are outside of the Safe Streets Act. 
They have to do with NEPA (environmental im- 
pact itatementa); they have to do with the Inter- 



governmental Cooperation Acti and so forth. LEAA 
is acting more and more in a ministerial role. 

Ai a second ^int on categorization, I would 
stress that this block grant involves a federal-state 
partnership. Local governments don't necessarily 
get dealt into the act, Under the Safe Streets Actt 
many local governments don't believe that a block 
grant exists, because all they have is a conception 
of a rather top heavy stat^ apparatus that is in- 
volved in Rdmlnistering this program, It's a 
categorical appk^oach from the state to the local 
leveL 

Mr,Natham Unlike CETA and CDBG. 

Mr. Stenbergi One of the reasons states are 
categorizing is to insure there will be something 
new and difTerent happening. The only way to do 
this is to narrow the local options. 

Fifth, we are interested in the impact on 
general ists. The block grant mythology again car- 
ries with it the idea that the generalist is going to 
finally be put on top and the specialists put back in 
their place. Qeneralists are required to participate 
in regional and state planning units, to sign-off 
applications, and do other things. Yet, in the ad- 
ministration of Safe Streets^ general ists aren't ter- 
ribly interested in getting involved. 

Unless the block grant provides a lot of money, 
unless it gives real as opposed to apparent author- 
ity, and unless there is a perception that some- 
thing different is going to happen, I would say that 
the chances for getting generalist involvement— 
the mayors, the county elected officials, the 
managers— is going to be fairly slim. There is ton- 
dency to continue to let the fimctfonal specialists 
carry the ball. 

Finally, with reipect to planning, which proba- 
bly means even more things to different people 
than the term ''block grant," we found in the Safe 
Streets program that planning was viewed largely 
as a trigger for federal funds. Planning wai not 
used or perceived as having a possible relationship 
to a systems approach to criminal justice prob- 
lems and ways to rosolve them. We feel this was a 
function of time; planning became an annual 
ritual rather than a meaningful process, and it wa^ 
largely a function of the limited authority of the 
state planning agency. 

There is an interesting stoiy as to why Governor 
Brown of California decided to pick on LEAA when 
he came into office. He was having a meeting with 
his staff and at one ip^int in the meeting they had 



occasion to look at the state telaphone directory. In 
the back there is an organization chart. The Office 
of CrimlnalJuatict Planning for LEA A was a box 
but there was no line, either direct or broken, to 
anything. It was just out there. Governor Brown 
said, "What Is this agency?" That caused him to 
become very interested in it, and I think, although 
this was an error on the part of the printer some= 
where, perhaps it was one of those Freudian slips 
because in many states that is exactly the position 
the SPA occupies— sort of out there. 

Our hypothesis is that unless the agency that is 
responsible for planning has sufficient authority 
and time, planning, as envisioned under the Safe 
Streets Act or any other blook grant, is not going to 
work, 

Those are our initial six lessons. 

Mr, Anderaoni You might mention a few words 
on methodology, 

Mr, Stanberg; The data sources for this effort 
were several We conducted national surveys of 
state planning agencies for criminal justice, re- 
gional planning units, and local jurisdictions over 



Deregulation or Reregulafion? 

Mr, Nathani Tve listed soma questions that came 
up this morning. One of the participants said to 
me, "I didn't know all this work was going on/* In 
that respect^ I think we've achieved our purpose. 
We've laid out, hopefully in a readable manner, 
the various studies that are in the works on dif- 
ferent block grant programs now in operation. 

The first question that we put on the table ear- 
lier, and we'll go back to it now, is whether through 
the behavior of the bureaucracy, and particularly 
now I'm talking about the federal bureaucracy, 
there isn't an effect in this area of broadened grant 
instruments, for different kinds of federal control 
and intervention strategies to produce what r ^me- 
one recently called, "creeping reregulation." We 
have had some static in the system that this may 
be happening in CDBO, but we don't know. 

What rd like to do first is ask Bill Mirengoff, 
since he's written his first report, to talk about the 
extent to which, and the way in which, this issue 
pertains to the CETA prop-am. 



I believe that over time there will 
tend to be an accommodation between 
the 'feds' and the locals^' With 
experience and association, some of 
the rough edges will tend to wear 
smooth* 



10,000 population. The questions were factual as 
well as attitudinal, and a sizable and representa- 
tive response was attained State planning grant 
applications and the LEA A Grant Management 
Information System were other sources. Finally, 
we used case studies of the operation of the pro- 
gram in ten states where we made an attempt to 
describe how the block grant actually works, 
Mr. Walken I should add that in our Partnership 
for Health study we got all 60 of the state health 
departments to respond to a survey questionnaire, 
and we performed six in-depth individual itate 
aaseisments of regional as well as state attitudes. 



William Mirengoff 
National Academy of Sciences 

Mr. Steineri May I add a question in connection 
with that. How good is the evidence to sustain the 
proposition that deregulation is uppermost in the 
minds and hearts of those who put any particular 
program into place in the first instance? What 
right is there to believe that creef ing reregulation 
ii an abomination as far as carrying forward the 
purposes of the program? 

Mr, Mirengoff I I guess I would say we are talking 
about a p-ey, ftizzy, ill»defined area in which the 
grasp of the federal bureaucracy contends with the 
reach of the local spwnsors, TI;e picture is veiy 
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mixed. It varies from region to region. There are 
Bome regions where the federal presence is domi' 
nant; where the arms of prime sponsors are being 
twisted and decisions are being made by the fed" 
eral representatives, In other cases, the regional 
office is fairly neutral and permits the priine spon- 
sors a great deal of leeway. The feds tend not to be 
involved unless there is evidence of malfeasance, 
Moreover, in the same regionj the practice may 
vary among individual federal representatives, re- 
flecting their own personalities. Some are more 
aggressive than others. The interpretation of fed- 
eral policy also varies, not only among regions, but 
again even in the same regional office. 

Now in terms of who is on what side of this issue, 
I guess it"s fair to say that the Administration 
(certainly 0MB) is pushing for decentralization 
and minimal federal presence and restraints, I 
think the top leadership in the Department of 
Labor and the Manpower Administration proba- 
bly wants to move in that direction. However, the 
mid-level officials frequently have a different 
*'mind-set/' My own feeling is that the people who 
are administering CETA are probably moving in 
the direction of more^ rather than less, federal 
presence. 

One final point, I believe that over time there 
will tend to be an accommodation between the 
"feds" and the "locals." With experience and as- 
sociation, some of the rough edges will tend to wear 
smooth. However, if it came to a critical struggle, I 
think the political clout of the local prime sponsors 
would probably prevail. 

Mr, Nathani T j pick up on Gil Steiner's question, 
we call our first report, Monitoring Revenue Shar- 
ingf^ the idea being there were a lot of different 
purposes and people had different ideas at difTer- 
ent times about what the major purposes and sec- 
ondary purposes and tertiary purposes were of 
general revenue sharing. The aim of our research 
is not to say, here is what the act intended, and this 
is an evaluation to tell us how far we went in 
carrying out each objective or how far the govern- 
ment went right or wrong. Rather, we say this is a 
new policy; a lot of different people had a lot of new 
ideas as to why it should have been enacted. Our 
purpose is to collect data in relation to the most 
policy-relevant effects^ — ^politicai/fiscal, and dis- 
tributive. Following that notion of the research 
into CDBG and others, the thing that ii different 



about the block grant programs is that they move 
from categorical to, as Bill has said about CETA» 
decategorized and decentralized programs. That is 
the direction of change, and I don't think it is 
inappropriate, therefore, for us to put as one of the 
very important questions on our agenda, how far is 
there movement towards this broadening of the 
aid instrument, the decategorizing and decen- 
tralizing of administration, and how much is this 
being impeded in the block grant area where you 
have pre-existing bureaucracies at work that may 
have interests different from this changing policy 
direction? 

Mr, Morrii: Was decentralization intended? I 
guess it depends on whose intent youVe looking at. 
I think the Administration's intent in the case of 
CDBG was, in fact, decentralization. I think Con- 
gressional intent was not nearly as strongly to- 
ward decentralization as the general rhetoric sur- 
rounding it might indicate. As a matter of fact, 
when you look at the issues, you find everybody 
coming out in support of less red tape, simpler 
administration, faster administration in the sense 
of getting the program off the ground and getting 
money out. There were about 60 days start-up 
time. But the real question of how much federal 
regulation was sort of bandied around for quite 
awhile. Eventually what emerged was a shifting 
around of the point at which regulation takes place 
rather than any significant shift in the degree of 
regulation, For example, what happened to the act 
eventually seemed to me to facilitate a quick 
start-up and to give the Administration the feeling 
it won part of the show: the program was going to 
start out with only a little bit of front-end involve- 
ment, limited substantive review of applications 
by HUD. But when you look at the amount of 
review that is involved, even the limited one that 
HUD can undertake, and when you tie that to- 
gether with the performance monitoring require- 
ments in the act, you come ur with a package that 
still has a fairly extensive amount of federal in- 
volvement, of federal determination of what goes 
on. My feeling is that in some respects this might 
be a more significant way to approach it, although 
Vm not sure what the overall implications are. For 
example, giving the money first, having the people 
believe that a fairly limited amount of restraints 
are involved, but going in at the end of the year and 
starting to look at the books, and saying what did 
you do and this is what you probably should have 
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done, might be a more significant level and charac- 
ter of intervention than we had previously, 

So that all in all, I think Congressionai intent 
was not towards drastic decentralization or a dras- 
tic reduction of federal presence, 

Mr, Nathan: But would you say in the direction of 
deregulation and less federal intervention it 
wasn't drastic? The rhetoric of block grants and 
particularly special revenue sharing tends to in- 
flate that idea in importance and perhaps also to 



saying if you want regulations, maybe we ought to 
be the ones to do it rather than leave the program 
open to the kind of regulations the Administration 
might come up with. 

Mr* Morrisi By the way, there is something else 
here. How much regulation is really a function of 
the kind of experience the local government has 
had with the federal government in this area? 
Those jurisdictions which were heavily Involved in 
all seven will recognize substantial reductions but 



■■ There is not as much of the total 
deregulation as the rhetoric 
surrounding the legislation might lead 
one to expect, 

Milton Morris 
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sort of read beyond the balancing process between 
the Administration and the Congress. But would 
you say that was the direction of change or that it 
was merely a different kind of intervention? 

Mr* Morrisi I think there is a gesture towards 
deregulation by the very fact that you take out 
seven excuses forgoing in and seven excuses for 
reviewing applications and making decisions and 
by doing that you reduce the amount of federal 
messing around with local ofBcials and their books 
and their activities. There is some of that. But 
what Fm getting to is, that there is not as much of 
the total deregulation as the rhetoric surrounding 
the legislation might lead one to expect. 

Ms. DDddy: I think that's a m^jor point. During 
the legislative history, it was Congress that was 
interested in keeping in regulations and some fed- 
eral control, and it was the Executive Branch that 
was interested in getting rid of them. The ^int 
was made in a recent NARC (National Association 
of Regional Councils) discussion between rep- 
resentatives of the regional councils, who were 
upset about what they saw as creeping reregula= 
tion^ and panelists who represented Congress and 
the Administration that it seemed to be the Ad- 
ministration that was now imposing the regula= 
tions. It was noted that the group in favor of imjKDs- 
ing regulations has sv/itched. Now Congress is 



where there has been a little amount of federal 
involvement they are recognizing substantial in- 
volvement. 

Mb, Llebschutra I was going to say I have heard 
from HUD officials in the area offices and local 
offlciali frequently enough so that I believe it was 
a common assumption that the burden of proof in 
terms of acceptability of the application has 
shifted. Under the categoricals, it was up to the 
community to prove that its application satisfied 
the spirit and the letter of the law, whereas now 
the HUD area office must prove that the applica- 
tion is not satisfying the Community Development 
Act. 

I think the communities going into this, at least 
for the first time, and the HUD area people really 
did operate In a way indicating that they did be- 
lieve there was a shift. I think HUD's approval of 
all but three applications indicates that they were 
really willing to let the communities go the first 
year. Tve seen some of those applications, and I 
really wonder how it was they could let those hous- 
ing assistance plans which were characterized Just 
by empty cells go through. 

Those communities with well developed 
bureaucracies in terms of having administered 
and put together applications for the previous 
categorieals are just really going along in basically 
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the same way they were going on before. I think 
maybe they feel they have a little more freedom 
than they did before, but they know how to oper- 
ate» not only with the HUD area office but also 
with all kinds of contacts at the regional and cen- 
tral office, Those communities with little or no pre- 
vious experience^ interestingly enough^ are iti 
many cases looking to HUD for technical assis- 
tance which puts the HUD field people in an un- 
usual bind because they are not supposed to be 
giving technical assistance and not supposed to be 
involved except in very non-policy-relevant areas 
in the application process. 

So we're seeing those kinds of differences at the 
local level. Then, I have noted tensions within 
HUD in terms of what Assistant Secretary David 
Meeker in Washington says the field should do and 
what the field feels it should be doing. 

Mr, Mirengoffi There' s a similar ambivalence in 
the CETA prop^am. On Monday, you need help so 
you call the regional office: "How do I handle this?'' 
On Tuesday, you get an adverse decision and com.- 
plain that the "feds'" are in your hair. It has been 
ever thus. 

There's one respect in which CETA is a little 
different. In the pre-CETA period, the elected offi- 
cials did not play an important role in manpower 
programs. These were run primarily by com- 
munity-based organizations. For many prime 
sponsori, CETA is the elected officials' first experi- 
ence in manpower programs. So it isn't so much a 
question of more or less but is it too much or too 
little, 

Mr. Nathan: We don't have any evidence of that. 



The State Role in Block Grants 

Mr* Mlrengoffi There is another question we 
need to discuss before we get through. What are 
the differences in state roles among the various 
block grant programs? For examplei in CETA, the 
state role is minimal. That issue was resolved 
when the legislation was written; the states lost 
and the cities won. 

Mr, Nathani That's not true in Title XX. 

Mr. Walker: Of the five block grants, three are 
basically federal-state, two are not. 



Mr, Andersoiii The National Governors' Confer- 
ence has a phrase for an attempt to cut the statee 
out; they call it the CETA-ization, 

Mr. MBtrwmi I think it's been alluded to, but to 
what extent are these regulations and controls 
administratively inspired and to what extent are 
they inspired by Congress? 

Mr, Nathani Your question being where do the 
regulations come from? 

Shades of Regulation 

Mr. Turami No, I don't think that's the question. 
The problem, I think, is more sharply drawn than 
what has been going on in Title XX. Part of the 
reason Title XX was passed was because Congress 
disapproved of a bunch of regulations that SRS 
was tiying to put out on social services. The Con-^ 
gress hung up the regulations and caused them to 
be ^s^oned. Regulations come from many 
sources. You can't have accountability and not 
have regulations. There are some that are simple 
restatements and elaborations of specific provi- 
sions in the legislation iteelf, but then there are 
some that begin to border on administrative usur- 
pation. That is where you get into secondary and 
almost unbridled kinds of **Gee, I'm running this 
program and t like to do it this way." When the 
legislation is obscure or vague, it is easy to say, 
"I'm going to write any damn thing I want and if 
nobody complains, then that goes/' 

Then there is a whole set of problems that come 
in because they involve a level of detail beyond 
what the recipients can tolerate. It's not that it's 
legislative usurpation. It could be close to a spec- 
ification of what the legislation says, but it may get 
down to the point where you're saying how many 
minutes a day somebody can go to the bathroom. 
There was some of that level of regulation in Title 
XX. There is objection to this punitive, as it was 
called, regulation. 

That involved changing the way things were 
done in the past. But what upset the states, some of 
the people in the Congress and ^me of the con- 
stituency groups, the beneficiaries of the services, 
were regulations by the service deliverers* That's 
what upset the others. The regulationa were be- 
ginning to tie the hands of the generalists and 
non-i^rvice deliverers. In almost all the discussion 
we have been talking about so far ^ have been 
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government-to-government complaints about the 
detail of legislation, the scope of it» and who says 
you can do what. 

The more you deregulate, the more you abundon 
any notion of equal treatment for people in difTf*r^ 
ent locations and those are pretty serious con- 
cerns. Even the most profound block grant 
advocate doesn*t think there are going to be zero 
regulations or zero directions between govern* 
ments about how thingi should be done and how 
these funds should be controlled. It*s done badly a 
lot, but I don't think anybody has abandoned that 
notion. So I think the issues, as Tve seen them in 
Title XX, are extensiveness of regulation and 
when the federal regulators are getting into quasi- 
legislative functions beyond just simply saying the 
minimum needed to flesh out the legislation. 

Mr, Staineri That's what I wanted to back into: 
the notion that creeping reregulation is really a 
pejorative term, particularly among groups that 
are proud of pursuing value-free research, and my 
colleague takes pride in that. Those two questions 
might better be posed in terms of what is the extent 
of regulation. My hunch along those lines, and I 
think it is sustained by what has been said here, is 
that the evidence is not very strong to sustain the 
proposition that deregulation was clearly and evi- 
dently a primary goal of all this activity. 

Mr* WaEken I think it's important to follow 
through on a point Over the past six years, there 
has been a creeping phenomenon of government- 
wide requirements applicable to all federal assis^ 
tance in the areas of environmental impact* equal 
employment opportunities, OSHA, and a number 
of others. These regulations are not incidental 
from the point of view of the program adminis- 
trators. Ironically these regulations emerged more 
in the Nixon Administration than any other. This 
kind of add-on is really driving local and state 
governments up the wall on the issue of regulation 
because it doesn*t apply to one functional area, but 
hits all. 

Ms, Llebschutzi I don't think you can assume, 
and Pm sure you're not, that they are all regarded 
with equal seriousness. They are not. 

Mr, Stanberg: Regarded by the recipient? 
Ms. Liebschutzi Yes. 

Ms. Doddy: In CDBG, the new way the environ- 
mental regulations are be ing regarded is a serious 
problem which may have to be looked at in the 
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future. In the legislation, the localities were given 
the rosponsibility of bringing law suits and assur- 
ing compliance with environmental laws. That's a 
whole new area of responsibility for them. I don*t 
think that has happened with the other grants to 
the same extent. Localities are being given more 
and more responsibility and being mandated, 
really, to carry out these duties. 



The Source of Regulations 

Mr. Stenbergj I think a footnote needs to be 
added to what has been said thus far. These regu- 
lations may be equally burdensome on the federal 
administering agencies. People in rather key posi- 
tions at LEAA, for example, have told staff re- 
searchers that the reason why they have not made 
much progress in their monitoring and evaluation 
efforts and have not had time to review in a qual- 
itative sense the plans submitted by states is that 
they are devoting substantial amounts of staff 
time to the review and enforcement of all of these 
governmentwide regulations that Congress in its 
wisdom has enacted. 

Mr, Mirengoffj I think my own experience with 
administering the Emergency Employment Act of 
1971 (PEP) suggests that what Jerry Turem said is 
close to what happened. The law is written and 
someone sits down and says, ''Let's go through the 
legislation paragraph-by-paragraph and see how 
it should be intei^reted/* You go through that 
whole process and then ask yourself what respon- 
sibility and accountability does the administrator 
of the program have. You then proceed to develop a 
set of regulations to protect your rear on that score. 
Overtime, you begin t^ accumulate regulations 
and guidelines which are the result of unexpected 
developments that arise in the operations of the 
program. Questions arise daily to which federal 
representatives must respond. To be sure that dif- 
ferent answers are not given to the same question, 
you begin to standardize interpretations which 
quickly lead to more regulations. Out of this pro- 
cess comes a series of burdensome regulations. 
Mr. Moirisr There is one last note to be made on 
the question about who does the regulating. We 
haven't mentioned the fact that the various client 
p-oupa are themselves often a prime source of de- 
mands for regulations, I was interested in looking 
at HUD's development of the general program 



regulations for CDBG program* Most of the com- 
ments they received were demands for developing 
more fully, developing more explicitly, outlining 
in more detail what is going to be done here. HUD 
tried to go with the initial Administration decision 
not to dictate on citizen participation. Yet, virtu- 
ally all of the people who commented on this chided 
HUD for not going far enough in specifying how 
participation should take place and suggeiting a 
structure, So, when we look at those pressures 
from the various interests involved, that's one 
source of the regulations that we find. Of course 
we don't know what the courts are going to say 
about what they do, and that adds a little bit to the 
detaiL 

Block Grants v. 

Special Revenue Sharing 

Mr. Nathan* I wonder if we can't move along, 
Dave Walker said eariier, and with great confi- 
dence, that he could tell us the difference between 
block grants and special revenue sharing. 

Mr. Turemi I'm glad you asked him that. If you 
didn't, I was going to. 

Mr* Walken I have no difficulty at all differen- 
tiating between the two instrument!, ft^esident 
Nixon gave us a clear definition of special revenue 
sharing in the six bills first propoied in 1971. We 
examined these bills and found that none had 
matching across the board^^. In terms of planning, 
there was perfunctory or pro forma plan review at 
the federal level, There was little basis for federal 
intrusiveneis— except for evaluation auditing at 
the end of the whole process— after the money had 
been spent. 

Congress has defined block grants. They are 
more intrusive than special revenue sharing, but 
not as intrusive as categoricals. 

There is a plan review that is substantive on the 
pBTt of federal officials. The review gets critical in 
the degree to which someone looks at the compo- 
nents of the plan and application and has the 
power and capacity to say here is what the ele- 
ments of the whole undertaking are and should be. 

There is variation on the matching require- 
ment, but for three of the five existing block 
grants, matching Is required— a hard match on 
one and a soft match for the other two. There was 
no match for any of the special revenue sharing 
proposals that the Nixon Administration proposed 



back in 1971. There were quasi-automatic enti- 
tlements for any jurisdiction that was eligible and 
a quasi^automntic substantive review by federal 
officials. 

Now we have four new proposals described as 
block grants. The Ford Administration has 
learned the political lessons that the Nixon Ad- 
ministration should have learned about special 
revenue sharing: it is anathema on the HilL I have 
no difficulty forecasting that Congress won't ac- 
cept any one of the proposals. You may get some 
consolidation, but the kinds of constraints that 
Congress will build into these things will look like 
those we have been talking about this morning. 
There won't be only a pro forma filing of an appli- 
cation at the beginning and an evaluation at the 
end of the undertaking plus an audit Congreis 
will never accept that. 

Mr, Turemi I think it's ironic here that you're 
now describing the exact reverse of the process 
that I think was going on back in 1970 when I 
remember Dick Nathan and Bill Robinson and 
some of the other people trying to figure out what 
the difference was between revenue sharing and 
block grants. Somehow this special revenue shar- 
ing idea got invented because ydu didn't like the 
block grant idea, as I recall, because it was too easy 
with block grants to think about matching and 
plan approvals. In the revenue sharing area, I un- 
derstood that you wanted it to come out the way it 
did because you didn't give a damn about a lot of 
the means involved which block grants get into. 
You were interested in some ends, but you didn't 
really care about the rest of it, thus providing more 
latitude. The bills that first went up called special 
revenue sharing are now more like block gi'ants, 
and the things that are going up as block grwts 
have more characteristics of revenue sharing, 

Mr. Walkeri The underlying principles ar^ very 
similar. 

Mr. Nathani My historical recollection and my 
sense of how you define these things are a little 
different from both of you. If I remember, when we 
were fussing with special ravenue sharing,and I 
thought it was a terrible idea to call these things 
special revenue sharing, the Nixon Administra- 
tion and the people in the White House particu- 
larly wanted somettiing to put a different name on. 
They really didn't want to call it that old track- 
worn phrase of block grants. They wanted some- 
thing that was big and that was theirs, and so they 
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came up with this idea of special revenue sharing. I 
once went to the people at the White House and 
said that special revenue iharing is a terrible 
name— you should call them general grants. They 
said that was too Republican, they couldn t use 
that name. 

I think, when you look at the special revenue 
sharing block grants, the whole business of diatin- 
guishing between the two isn't very ueefuL When 
you look particularly at the difference in matching 
requirements, which was cited as important, 
CDBG and CETA have no matching, When you 
come down to it, it seems to me we would all be 
better off if we forgot the term special revenue 
sharing and used the term block grants, but under^ 
line the point that Gil Steiner is asking us to focus 
on— that a block grant means different things to 
different people. I like to use the phrase, broader 
and less conditional federal instruments. 

Vm reminded of what Graham Watt used to say 
when he was head of the Office of Revenue Shar- 
ing, "General revenue sharing is a simple, no 
strings program that is ve^^ complicated and has 
important strings attached.'' I think that is the 
spirit in which we need to assess each of these 
block grants. I would say that we may as well talk 
about all of the five programs we're dealing with 
today as block grants, but the degree and kind of 
blocking is different from case to case and the 
direction of change, particularly on Title XX, is up 
for grabs. 

The second thing I would say is for levity too. I 
was reminded when somebody said earlier and I 
think it was you, Dave, that local health officials 
like the Partnership for Health Act. Calvin Tril= 
ling once said in the New Yorker magazine that 
mayors like revenue sharing or whatever else the 
federal government is calling money this year. 

So I think we would all be better off to go back 
and forget about special revenue sharing. I 
thought they should have forgotten about it before 
it got out of the box. That's my amending of Jerry's 
recollection of the history. 

Mr. Walken I disap^ee with the basic point you 
have made. If you ignore the differences in kind 
and quality in the ways federal administrators can 
intervene, you ignore the cardinal distinction be- 
tween these two approaches. The issue is intru* 
siveness and the de^ee to which the federal gov- 
ernment gets involved. If you don't understand 
that qualitative problem from the point of view of 
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drafting legislation, then any proposals that go to 
the Hill will come out different, Not one of the five 
block grants that we've talked about this morning 
in any way resembles s^ial revenue sharing. 
That's because there is more intrusiveness than in 
any other special revenue sharing program either 
pro^sed in 1971 or 1976. 

Mr. Nathan: Go back and look at those special 
revenue sharing bills. &»me were quite intrusive, 
education for one. 

Mr. Merriam: I want to go back to Qirs usually 
incisive critique related to what you said, for I 
thoroughly agree with most of it. It's not just 
whether there is intrusion, but the purpose or the 
means of intrusion. In other words, the question is 
whether you're trying to use regulations or direc= 
tion of the federal agencies to achie ve certain na- 
tional objectives and perhaps some degree of uni- 
formity in the execution of these programs, as 
opposed to whether you're simply having reg- 
ulations for the purpose of protecting the ad- 
ministrator. There is a distinction between an in- 
trusion which really accomplishes a purpose that 
Congress says is the national objective and an in- 
trusion about how you cross your t's and dot your 
i's. I would think research could refine that a little 
more. 

Mr* Mirengotfi Can we really classify things so 
precisely or are we dealing with a continuum that 
extends all the way from revenue sharing to 
categorical prop^ams? If you were to identify four 
or five criteria, they may appear on different points 
on a continuum. Where a program comes to rest on 
the continuum depends on several factors include 
ing Congressional intent. Administration policy, 
and bureaucratic style, 

Mr, Nathani I think that^s useful. Block grants 
are somewhere in the middle on a continuum with 
different block grants having different places be- 
tween categorical and pure revenue sharing. 

The Role of the Generallst 

Mr. Nathani I would like to go back and put 
something on the table, and that is the business 
about generalist officials, It would be misreading 
the histoiy of domestic ^licy in this period that 
we're going through not to understand general 
revenue sharing and block grants as a reaction to 
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^ Can we really classify things so 
precisely or are we dealing with a 
continuum that extends all the way 
from revenue sharing to categorical 
programs? « • • where a program 
comes to rest on the continuum 
depends on several factors including 
Congressional intent. Administration 
policy and bureaucratic style. ^ 



William Mirengoff 
National Academy of Sciences 

the ''Great Society" and to the burgeoning in the 
mid-'60s of catagorioal grant programs. In essence i 
that reaction was deeipied to say we want mOFe 
local controL We want generalists, elected offi- 
cials, to be accountable and to be involved in car- 
tain areas of policy making, particularly in the 
human resources services and community de- 
velopment programs which we are talking about 
today. We all could talk a p^at deal more about 
regulations and how they got there. But I think it 
would be good instead to flip the record over for a 
few minutes and talk, at the local end of this dis- 
cussion, about whether this change in policy- 
seeking— to give more emphasis to local political 
processes — has had much effect. 

We have heard Bill Mirengoff speak to that. I 
mentioned before that citizen participation in the 
CDBG program appears to me, firpm my traveling 
around the country in 15 cities and reading some 
reports, to be quite significant. In fact, I'm sur^ 
prised at how much and how lively citizen partici- 
pation is in response to CDBG. One could even say 
that citizen participation doesn't necessarily jilto 
with strengthening generalists— mayors, 
councilmen-types. How does all this fit together? 

Citizen Partlcipatfon and 
Generalists 

Mr. Bentoni We've Just been through one plan- 
ning period. It was very rushed in terms of the time 
available for Title XX, and we haven't done all of 



our research. But apparently you have a very 
select group of citizens who participated, namely 
those who previously were organised to provide 
social services. They are either providers of funds 
or people who want to get funds. That is a very 
special group that appears not to represent general 
public participation. How do you handle this in 
terms of the powerfid, more articulate groups 
being more advantaged in the processes of Title 
XX than i^meone who may have some need and 
not be as articulate? What does that mean for a 
public administrator, someone in charge of an 
agency, in terms of responding politically? 

Mr, Turenii This is where a lot of Ae research is a 
political scientist*! dream. Consider citizen par^ 
ticipation in Title XX. We expect a lot of political 
activity in terms of competition for some portion of 
that $2J billion. We will ^e the changes unfold 
due to the way we have politicized the pro-am. 
We expect it results In all kinds of interesting, 
though not necessarily desirable, things. 

For example, in one state we are dealing with, 
the day care people were so well organised, and so 
much better organized than anybody else, that 
they didn't even bother with the ^cial service 
agency. They went to the legislature and the legis- 
lature wrote into the social service appropriations 
bill how much must be spent on day care. 

We ara a long way fttsm the notion of local 
neighborhood levels of citizen participation in the 
Title XX-typ@ prop'am. The citizen participation 
you're talking about is from the administrator'i 



point of view. He's very likely looking for a con- 
stituency to help him with his legislation and with 
a lot of other things he needs support for. 

Mr. Stenbergi It strikes me that there is a di- 
lemma in the definition here with respect to both 
citizen participation and generalists. With respect 
to citizen participation in the block grants, we 
have not defined who is a citizen. How does he or 



think the block grant programs subscribe to what 
someone once called, "the myth of the generalists," 
The real ^wer holders are still the specialists, and 
I would suspect that you will find this same thing 
with respect to citizen participation, 

Mr, Turemi That is a very important point. It was 
debated in HEW when they were talking about 
various block grant proposals for human services. 



™ I think the block grant programs 
subscribe to what someone once 
called, 'the myth of the generalists.' 
The real power holders are still the 
specialists, 



she participate? This leaves the process wide open 
to the power holders, the same as back in the 'SOs, 

With respect to local elected officials, Congress, 
at least in the case of the Safe Streets Act, has 
proven rather skillful at glossing over these issues 
in reference to local elected officials and as far as 
citizen participation is concerned. Local elected 
officials are required to constitute a majority of the 
supervison^ board of the regional planning units. 
The sheriff is a local elected official This interpre- 
tation has been upheld by LE AA*s general counsel 
and supported by the pertinent Congressional 
committees. The point is that until we determine 
who should be in the process and what types of 
participation are reasonable to expect, we haven't 
gotten very far. 

Despite the enormous volume of literature on 
citizen participation, we haven't resolved the 
basics yet. We ignore, for example, the basic fact of 
life—that local government is a part-time gov- 
ernment. For example, we want to place the mayor 
in the driver's seat. Yet, this person puts in eight 
hours at the florist shop and then goes over to city 
hall and reviews and acts on the community de- 
velopment plan or the Safe Streets plan. It*s un- 
realistic to expect this person to make a major 
commitment of his or her free time, if there is any 
left after all these meetings, to do the home work 
really necessary to be in the driver*s seat for such 
complex programs and not just be a figurehead, I 



Carl Stenberg 
ACIR 

There was a time when there was great en- 
thusiasm for a kind of half mythological not ion 
that you get the mayor and the board of super- 
visors, who have to run for office, involved. They 
are going to keep their people happy, so the notion 
was to make them responsible. 

In a cavalier way, I just talked to a couple of 
people I happen to know who hold those offices; 
they often don't want to touch these programs. 
There are some programs they want and some they 
don't. You have to look at that. Some of these 
programs are ''no-win" situations. Other programs 
they wouldn't mind controlling because they can 
dispense benefits and get a lot of gold stars. They 
would like to do that 

The other thing is a lot of them say, "Look, even 
if I'm interested in that, even if I think a lot of stuff 
is going wrong because there are problems here 
with drugs, and not illegitimacy, and I would 
rather have money go into the drug program, I 
don*t really know. I'm not substantively qualified 
to deal with those kinds of issues.** The mayor says 
how is he going to tell his welfare director what to 
do wheh the director is telling him? The mayor is 
not going to know any more if you pass block grant 
funds down to him than he would have before. 
Some people at the local level, of course, do know 
more what their problems are and know to deal 
with them* 
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Mr. Andersons A couple of points from my prior 
vantage point as a city manager. The first is prob- 
ably obvious to everyone. The description of citizen 
participation by Jerry Turem and by Carl Sten- 
berg is not limited to block grants — ^it is a descrip- 
tion of citizen participation in local government as 
I have known it. In other words, 90-some percent, 
and sometimes 100 percent^ of the input comes 
from special interest groups. Nobody speaks for 
the remainder of the citizens. When you look at 
these three elements— namely, the citizens and 
citizen groups which are involved, the elected 
legislator, and the professional staff — ^the elected 
legislator often will not stare these special in- 
terests in the eye and tell them where they are 
wrong in terms of the overall public interest. It's 
pretty much the stafPs lonely job to do that, 

A second point, and maybe your question wasn't 
even this broad, is what you can and cannot expect 
of elected officials. Many of them are part-time; I 
certainly agree with what he says. But when you 
come to something like CDBG, which is as local a 
program as you have among the existing block 
grants, we positively hungered for community de* 
velopment to strengthen the role of the elected 
officials in our city and their appointed generalist 
administrators vis-a-viB our housing and rede- 
velopment authority. I started a locally funded CD 
program and administered it for three years before 
the federal legislation. That local program had the 
same objective as the federal block grant money, 
but we had to live with a housing and redevelop- 
ment authority that had tunnel vision. The power 
struggle I faced may be very different from that 
under CDBG where the city councH and manager 
are in a dominant role. I don't know ^t is going 
to happen under those circumstances, ut we've 
awaited this day, and now I am not sure if it's 
turning out quite as I had hoped. 



Participant Discretion In 
Comrnunlty Development 

Mr. Nathani As I listen to this, I think about the 
kind of data Tve seen, and I think I come out near 
where you do, Wayne. Of all these block grant 
programs, the biggest dollar-wise and the poten- 
tially moat likely program to have an effect at the 
local level is the CDBQ program, both in terms of 
generalists and citizens. Just the kind of thing that 
Wayne has described, the type of change he sought 



to make is, in some cases, facilitated and obviously 
sought after in the same way you describe it, by 
other managers and local officials who are starting 
with the CDBG program and working with it. 
They are doing the kind of things you are talking 
about. I would venture to say in terms of the local 
impact, particularly having read Bill Mirengoffs 
report, the CDBG program is where we may find 
the greatest effects occurring from the institution 
of block grants. 

// 

■■ The most important 
single fact is the 
amount of money 
involved, mm 

Milton Morris ^ ^ 

Brookings Institution 

Mr, Moiris: Wayne Anderson made a point I 
want to comment on; it is that the myth of the 
generalists doesn't apply to CDBG to as great an 
extent as to other areas. You need to consider who 
the generalists are and what kind of a role they 
play, Fm not quite sure when we talk about gen- 
eralists in charge, or generalists having primary 
responsibility, whether we mean technical re- 
sponsibility as much as it means political control. 
They are two different kinds of things. In most 
cases people who are involved, who are in charge, 
are either mayors or city managers, and the city 
manager is highly susceptible to political controL 
Of course the city manager and part-time rep- 
resentatives might not have a great deal of com- 
mand of the intricacies of the program, but he may 
well know what the community is likely to supDort 
and what it is likely to oppose. That is what the 
Nixon people wanted. They wanted to have that 
kind of control in the hands of generalist officialF 
the elected people, and the staff people who serve 
under them. 



Mr^ Nathani Milt, you seem to be coming out 
somewhere close to what I just said and what I 
understood Wayne Anderson to be saying. If we 
are right, what do you think, from having looked at 
different forms of block grants, explains why there 
is more of a tendency to have generalists more 
predominant in the CDBG area than in the other 
areas? 

Mr. Morris: The most important single fact is the 
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amount of money mvolved. That makes a big dif- 
ference. There are other things involved, and they 
go to something like Wayne Anderson was saying 
awhile ago in the struggle between Model Cities 
and Urban Renewal and the city manager's role 
and relationship therein. Those have really been 
veiy salient types of conflicts, and this is an oppor- 
tunity to resolve those conflicts. Those kinds of 
things don't seem to apply to the other types of 
programs. 

Mr. Nathani Ithink that is one of the most in- 
teresting things that has come up. 

Mr. Anderson: I would just corroborate what 
Milt Monns has said in terms of my own experience 
and maybe here you would contrast CDBG and 
LE AA. I held about three different kinds of posts in 
the LEAA program, and I didn*t even understand 
it. They shoved applications in front of me as the 
city manager, and I signed them, I went out to the 
regional planning district, and we considered six 
or seven applications. The plan they put in front of 
me was just a way to get the money. I didn*t really 
read it; I couldn't spend that much time on it. 
There wasn't that much money involved. Whereas^ 
community development and housing and every- 
thing you're going to do in the blighted areas in 
your city— that's reaL 

Mr* Benton: I don't think it*s all a matter of 
money. The governor of Maryland was interested 
in the 4 percent he could deal with, 

Mr. Turemi Magnitude and latitude? 

Mr, Mirengoffi The governor actually ends up 
with 10 percent of the CETA pie— the 4 percent 
for state programs, 5 percent for vocational edu- 
cation, and 1 percent which is open-ended. But 
the 1 everage that buys is very limited. 

Mr* Benton: He was only interested in the 4 
percent where he has latitude, not the 6 or the 90. 

Mr, Mirengoffi That was clearly his money. 
The 5 percent was categorical, it was educa- 
tional money, and the 4 percent wa^^^ really 
non-restrained. But I don*t think that is a great 
matter with him. It doesn't weigh heavily on his 
conscience, I'm sure. 

rd like to pursue a point that was made earlier. 
In CETA, one can see a pretty close correlation 
between the extent of involvemen* by the elected 
ofAcial and the proportion that mahpower monies 
represent of his total budget That relationship is 
critieaL 
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There is another question I'd like to iurface. 
What are the implications for decisions on pro- 
gram priorities and program participants? 



The Interaction of Block Grants 

Mr, Nathani One of the things Fm very in- 
terested in, and we still need to talk about, xb the 
extent to which these block grajit programs can be 
fitted together to reinforce the kind of controls that 
Milt Morris, Wayne Anderson, and I were talking 
about a minute ago. We see evidence in CDBG that 
if you use CETA funds to staff something which 
you build or set up with CDBG funds, you've got to 
talk about the two programs together. The two 
may have a reinforcing effect. The effects of block 
grants may not be as big looking at a simple pro- 
gram as when you think about the way in which 
these several programs used together— revenue 
sharing, CETA, CDBG— have an effect The whole 
may be bigger than the sum of the parts in terms of 
this kind of an effort to draw out generalists and 
have some impact on citizen involvement. 

Mr. Walken This '^critical mass" of money is very 
important in terms of whether generaliata involve 
themselves or not The two state block grants that 
we looked at cle^ly have led to a situation where 
governors have not engaged themselves because of 
the pressures of their offlce. They aire buried in the 
midst of the health and public safety departments. 
Housing and community development may be 
quite a contrast. 

We also got the impression firom our surveys and 
interviews that many governments want the 
LEAA program Itocause it is supposed to do some- 
thing about stopping crime. Crime rates have been 
going up since the program was instituted. It's a 
political liability if the governor is supposed to be 
the chairman of the SPA and the crime rate has 
gone up. This is sort of a monkey on his back. 

A somewhat related point is that many local 
jurisdictions now receiving man^wer and com- 
munity development funds were not really in- 
volved in these programs before. All block grants 
have a precise eligibility formula compared to 
most of the categoricals. We're putting cities and 
counties in a ball game they never heard of and 
didn't ask to be in. What does that do to the 
generalists? For them, in a sense, it is new money 
which might confer some discretion, compared 



We're putting cities 
and counties in a baU 
game they never 
heard of and didn't 
ask to be in. 

David Walker 
ACIR 

with the position of others who have beeTi in the 
HUD or the Labor Department pipeline before. 
Yet, these cities and counties often don*t have the 
profesaioual staff to countaract the influence of the 
line agency people. We need to keep this point in 
mind in the research we are doing. 

Ms. Uebschut^ I would like to pick up on that 
point because Vtn concerned about assessments of 
institutional change. I think it's very rewarding to 
be monitoring a prt>gram as it goes into effect and 
to see, for example, the much greater involvement 
of generaliits, elected public officials in a CDBG 
application this year than in the previous categor- 
ical applications. You have to be very cautious 
about assuming that they will continue to be as 
heavily involved, which leads ma to make two 
points* The first is about citizen participation. It's 
my impression that since it's not stipulated in the 
act what citizen participation is, how it should be 
structured, who should be involved, there is a 
great deal of flexibility, and a gi*eat deal of pre- 
rogative for those same local genaraliat officials to 
structure the citizen participation process so they 
get the outcome they want. 

This, I think, buttresses the point Milt Morris 
made about the importance of the dollar size. If you 
have sufficient dollars to begin to disburse the 
benefits geographically, you can build up a con- 
stituency and support. 

The second point that I picked up in my inter- 
views of these generalist officials, is that part-time 
legislators and city councils were excited about 
being involved the first time around. They saw it 
as something different, a whole lot of money, and 
they were very eager to get involved. So they 
learned about the act and they worried about all its 
aspects. Now it-g the second round, and some of 
thtm are getting bored with the thing. Their tore- 
dom leads to increased responsibility by those 
satne functional social iste who in many instances 



used to manage the categoricals. We have a poten- 
tial tension between stimulating this new constit- 
uency and the management of the program by 
people with tunnel vision, as you put it, Wayne, 
whose great concern and great wor^ was over the 
people who didn't get represented normally. 

i hope, down the road, we'll be able to assess 
whether these changes in responsibility fi^om 
generaiists to specialists are being maintained or 
whether we're going back to the same old modes. 

Mr, Andersons As always, there must be great 
variation as to how different communities are or- 
ganized and react. 

Mi. Ldebschutz! Yes. 

Mr, Rincllen I was hoping we could get to 
methodology. 

Mr. Nathans Good. 



Methodological Approaches 

Mr, Rmdlen Earlier in the morning there was 
some discussion about one of our biggest 
methodological problems^ — measuring the degree 
of substitution. To what extent is this money re- 
placing money that would othemise come out of 
taxes or be supported from local revenue? 

Mr, Nathani Let me expand the question and 
then we can try in the time that remains to give 
you some guidance . Of course, part of the answer is 
that we should keep in touch with each other on a 
continuing basis and this is one of the areas we've 
been discussing with you and the other groups 
Involved. As I see it, there are several methodol- 
ogies being used. 

One is the Urban Institute approach which 
ACIR has used in part in its Safe StreBts Act re- 
search. This approach involves field visits by cen- 
tral staff, a group of people that go out into five or 
six or seven different localities. Although the 
places you can go are limited, you do get consis- 
tency, which is a v^ty strong advantage. 

The second methodology is the other half of 
what Jerry Turem is doing and what ACIR is also 
doing and that is to use surveys. 

Mr, Turemi In addition to that we're doing other 
things. We're going to collect three years of data 
from the states on how they have allocated service 
funds, by service, whether they provided it or 
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purchased it and who got what. We are going to try 
to get two years prior to Title XX also. All the 
stat€s now have to do some sort of cost allocation to 
allocata their dollars to services and to clients. 
We're going to try to get the two prior years and the 
Title XX first year and use it as a base line so that 
several years from now we can start looking at 
changes. We expect the cities and the bigger coun- 
ties in the state to get a larger share of that money 
than they did before when there was a statewide 
requirement to spread money more evenly. 

We have an hypothesis that there will be certain 
shifts. The bulk of the money now goes to day cara. 
Child care lobbies tend to be strongest lobbies. Ill 
bet that three years from now youU see the aged 
and the handicapped getting a bigger share. That's 
the politics of the thing. 

On the basis of the interviewing we're going to 
do of political administrators and others about 
ivhat changes they have seen, what their aspira- 
tions are, v/hat they expect to see happening over 
the next few years, we're going to try to weave 
these together into a baseline description so that 
two or three years from now, somebody can go back 
to those states and see both quantitatively and 
qualitatively what changes have occurred. 

Mr* Nathans We're doing somewhat the same 
thing in general revenue sharing where we're 
blessed by having the Census state and iocal 
finance data to go back and look pre- and post- 
revenue sharing. Looking at these data collecting 
techniques of which there are actually four^ — ^and 
rU review them again in a minute— they are rein- 
forcing. I wouldn't want to give the impression 
that one of us is using one and the other another. 
We're all aware of the need to put these various 
types of data together. 

So let's review now. First, we'll pick up on Jerry 
Turem's point, statistical data on a time series 
basis, from various sources depending on the sub- 
ject matter. Second, is field visits by a central team 
such as ACIR and the Urban Institute have been 
doing in their respective studies. Third is survey 
research where you send a questionnaire out, such 
as the Urban Institute has done^ such as the ACIR 
has done on Safe Streets, and ask people how they 
behave in relation to this particular block grant. 
And the fourth is the field network technique 
which weVe using in addition to some of these 
other techniques. We have a field research net- 
work of on-the-scene, uninvolved objective ob- 



servers which permits us to have a bigger universe 
for a lower amount of money but may not offer as 
much in terms of the same people looking at the 
same things. There are trade-offs in research de- 
sign in these kinds of studies w^hich al! of us are 
aware of. 

I think it is important that w^e be conscious not 
only of the way our program interesta fit together 
and the way in which our findings rriay be useful, 
one study to the other, but also that we think about 
and keep in touch on, and keep alert to, what we 
are learning both as individual projects and as a 
group in terms of methodology. What happens 
when you change policies? What kinds of 
methodologies can you develop to learn about the 
effects of major policy changes? What are the 
pluses and minuses and important characteristics 
of these methodologies in terms of collecting uni- 
form policy relevant data on how these changes 
are or are not reflected in actual practice? 

One of the things rm very glad about is that all 
of this research is going on. We*ve had in the last 
five years a series of related changes in domestic 
policy under the heading of revenue sharing and 
block grants involving certain kinds of common 
purposes with all the subtleties we*ve talked about 
today . Anyway, there are new directions in domes- 
tic policy which are no longer theoretical, but 
which involve some very large programs which 
we've also talked about today. It is important and 
comforting that the social science research com- 
munity has responded and is allocating important 
resources to studying what happens to these pro- 
grams. 

There has been a tendency in social science re- 
search, as soon as a new law is passed, to rush 
around and look for the next hot issue. I personaHy 
am pleased that this little group and others, who 
could be here and are involved in similar work, are 
^voting resources to ttying to get a body of data on 
aat happens when you change a policy so that 
hen that policy comes up for reconsideration, as 
is now the case of revenue sharing and Safe Streets 
and soon will be the case under CDBG, there will 
be a body of data that people can fwint to and say, 
here, this gives you an idea of the kind of things 
that have been happening, What can we learn with 
hopefully more sophisticated techniques about the 
effects of these kinds of domeitic policy changes? 

I think we're working in an area that has con- 
siderable usefulnegs, We should keep these 
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methodological considerations in mind as we work 
together. 

Wayne Anderson, you should have the last 
word, 

Mr, Andersoni We're glad to be the conveners. 



We will stay in touch with you to see if we can try to 
do this again. Maybe it isn't too early to ask each of 
us to bea r in mind the possibility that there rnay 
^ come a point at which we will want to do a four-way 
sort of document on some conclusions about block 
grants. It might be a very usef^il product. 



FOOTNOTES 

*OMB Circular A- 95 establishes a frant notifieation and re- 
view procedure whereby state, regional, and local govern- 
ments are given the opportunity to review and comment on 
propoBed applications for federal grants through areawide 
"elearjnghouses/' 

-William Mirengoffand Lester Rindler, The Comprehsnsive 
Employment and Training Act: Impact on People, Places, 
Programs, interim report (Washinfton, D.C,: National 
Academy of Sciences, 1976). William Mirengoff; editor, Tmn- 
sition to Decentralized Manpower Programs t Eight Area 
StudieB, interim report (Washington, National Academy 
of Sciences, 1976), 

prime sponsor can be a city or county with a population of 
lOv . 0 or more; a state government serving smaller com= 
munitieij referred to as *'balance-of-stat€i'* or a consortium, 
which is a voluntary frouping of prime sponsors. 



*MarthaDerthickj Uncontrollable Spending for Social Services 
Grants (Washington, D.C J Brookings Institution, 1975). 

^ Advisoiy Commission on Intergovernmental RelationSi FisCQl 
Balance in the American Federal System (Washinfton, 
U.B. Government Printing Office, 1967). 

^See upcoming ACIE re^rt entitled The Partnership fyr 
Health Act: Lessons from a Pioneering Grant, 

^Advisosy Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, Mod- 
ification ofFedMral Grants4n-Aid for Public Health Service 
f Washington, U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967). 

*See upcoming ACIR Report, Safe Streets Reconsidered: The 
Block Grant Experience 1963^1975. 

^Richard P, Nathan, Allen D. Manvel, and Susannah E. Cal- 
kins, Monitoring Revenue Sharing (Waahingtoni D,C.i Brook- 
ings Institution^ 197i). 

"Se^ AdviMry Commission on Intergovernmental Relations, 
Special Revenue Sharing: An AnQlysis of the Administration's 
Grant ConsQlidation Proposals (Washington, D.C.i U.S. Gov- 
ernment printing Office, 1971). 
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Tho Advisory Conimiysinn uii In= 
lurgnvornmHntal Relations (ACIR) 
uas crualod by ihe Cungruss In 
1959 In monitor thu n|)tiratif)n of 
ihi) American fudural s\slem and 
{() recommtmd imprnvemuntH, 
ACIR a jjurnia nun I naliunal hi- 
partisan body rnprosunting tho 
executive and legislalive l)ranch- 
of" Fed era L ^late, and local gov- 
ernmenl and the pnl}lic. 

The Commission is cumposutl ol 
2ti memburs— nine representing 
the Federal government, 14 rep- 
resenting statu and local govern- 
ment, and three representing the 
pidilic. The President appnints 
20 — three private citizens and 
three Feder^d executi\e officials 
directly anu lour governors, three 
state legislaturs, four mayors, 
and three elected county offi- 
cials from slates nnminaied by 
tfie National Guvernors^ Confer- 
ence, the Council of State Gov= 
ernments, the National League of 
Cities/U.S. Conference of May- 
ors, and the National Associaticm 
of Counties. The three SenatorH 
are chosen by the President of 
the Senate ancl the three Can- 
^iressmen by the Speaker tjf tht* 
House. 

Kach Commission member serves 
a two year term and may he re= 
appointed. 

As a continuing l)ody, the Com- 
mission approaches its work by 
addressinu itself to specific issues 
and problems, the resolution of 
which would produce Improved 



cuoperation amon^ the levels of 
government and more effective 
functi()nin^ of tne federal system. 
In addition to dealing with the all 
im[)ortant fimctional and struc- 
tural relationships among the 
various governments, the Com- 
mission has also extensively stud- 
ied critical Ktre^^ses currently be- 
ing placed on traditional govern- 
mental taxing prautict^s. One of 
the long range efforts of the Com- 
mission has been to seek wass to 
improve Federab state, and local 
governmental taxing practices 
and policies to achieve equitable 
allocaiion of resources, increased 
efficiency In collection ancl diU 
ministration, and reduced com- 
pliance burdens upon the lax- 
payers. 

Studies undertaken l)y the Com- 
mission have dealt with sul)jects 
as diverse as transportation and 
as specific as state taxation of 
out-of-state depositories; as wide 
ranging as substate regionalism to 
the more specialized issue of lo- 
cal revenue diversiiica(if)n. In 
selecting items for the work pro- 
gram, the CommissifJn considers 
the relative importance and ur- 
gency of the problem, its man- 
ageability from the point of view 
of finances and staff available to 
ACIR and the extent to which the 
Commission can make a fruitful 
contribution toward the solution 
of the prolilem. 

After selecting specific intergov- 
ernmental issues for investiga- 
tion, ACIR foil 0 w s a m u 1 1 i s t e \) 
procedure that asstjres review 
and comment by representatives 
of all points of view, all affectcul 
levels of government, technical 
experts, and interested yronps. 
The Commission then debaies 
each issue and formulates its pol- 
icy position. Commission findings 
and recommendations are pub- 
lished and draft bills and exocu- 
tive orders duvelojietl to assist 
in implementing ACIR policies. 
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